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It may seem strange to some that as the world conflict draws to a 
close, and the attention of the world is focused upon the establishment of 
a world order where all people may live out their lives free from aggres- 
sion that the Bulletin should be devoted to our region, New England. Yet, 
world order cannot be established and maintained unless there is economic 
stability in nations, and nations can maintain stability only if their various 


regions are making the best and wisest use of their resources. Your edi- 
tors have sought outstanding authorities to _? you a realistic picture of 
n 


the resources and problems with which New Englanders must work out 
their salvation. 

Geographically New England includes the six states east of the Lake 
Champlain-Hudson River valley. Even within the region there are further 
sub-regions such as the Connecticut River valley, the Boston Bay region, 
the regions of the Green and White Mountains and there are many others. 
Parts of New England look to Boston, other parts to New York and still 
others to Canada as natural outlets for trade. 

Historically one thinks of New England as one of the oldest regions 
in the United States, dating back three centuries. A little reflection will 
note that this is true only of the three southern states. Middle and northern 
Vermont and New Hampshire are perhaps but two centuries old while 
Aroostook county has slightly more than a century of permanent white 
settlement. 

Yet, what of the future of this region? If young people in other sen- 
ior high schools are like those in which I teach they do not have even an 
elementary knowledge of the facts about the region of which they are an 
intimate part. It is these same young people who will provide the brain 
power and the manpower that must determine the future of this region. It 
should be one of the tasks of the schools in this area to make a realistic 
approach to the future of this area in the classrooms. 

As a matter of fact very little is actually being done. Your editor 
mailed out 80 letters to various schools of all sizes covering all the New 
England states, and all parts of these states making an inquiry on 
matter. Most schools teach something about state history and state 
raphy, but there were almost no schools treating New England as a w *-4 


It is important, I think, that we get away from the state approach in 
the secondary schools and make the regional approach. It is important 
because of the mobility of peoples within the region. Estimates from the 
Bureau of Census show that during the war the three northern states have 
lost population and the three southern states have gained, Connecticut 
gaining over 9‘. in three years. Some of these people will return, others 
will remain. é 


Recommendations that a course, or at least a unit, be offered on New 
England were made in A Wartime Program in Social Studies for New 
England Schools, a program drawn up and adopted by 60 teachers repre- 
senting all New England states and schools of all sizes. Following is the 
recommendation of this Bulletin. 

“A course embracing a sound survey of this region may help the youth 
learn about New England, and enable the pupil to adjust himself to his 
future livelihood in a more satisfactory manner. New England can be the 
subject of a political, social, economic and vocational analysis. The course 
should include a study in our contemporary life, the region’s industries, 
commerce, transportation, agriculture and educational opportunities. A 
glance into possible future developments of New England should also be 
taken. The following content is suggested :” 

1. New England as a Geographic Region 

2. Natural Resources of New England 

3. The People and Their Cultural Heritage 

1. Land Utilization 
5. Manufacturing 
. Trade and Business 
7. New England’s Future 

It is with the hope that teachers in this area will give some thought 
to this possibility that the editors present this issue. There never has been 
so much active planning, and so much live material available as there is 
now. Will the schools ignore this opportunity ? 


V. E. P. 
DO YOU KNOW THESE INDUSTRIAL 
FACTS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND? 
New England Produces: 
69% of the firearms 62% of the wool and hair manufactures 
62% of the cotton narrow goods 56% of the boot and shoe findings 
52% of the textile machinery 49% of the silverware and plateware 
43% of the non ferous metals except aluminum 
43% of the cutlery 39% of the jewelry 
35% of the clocks 
34% of the boots and shoes, other than rubber 
30% of the hats, except cloth 25% of the blacking, stains and dressing 


24% of the hardware 24% of the needles and pins 

24% of the sporting goods other than firearms 

23% of the men’s and boys’ clothing 

23% of the tools, not including edge tools 

22% of the cotton manufactures 22% of the marble, slate and granite 
20% of the wire 20% of the paper 


These and other figures in the BULLETIN found in this type are through 
the courtesy of the New England Council, Statler Building, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, an excellent source of statistics and information about New England. 


IS NEW ENGLAND FACING A CRISIS? 


Louis M. Lyons, 
Editorial Staff, Boston Globe 
Boston, Massachusetts 


In the general sense, New England is always facing a crisis. It is a 
crisis area, economically, because of the absence of basic raw materials, 
ores and fertile soil, and because of its location, far up at the end of the 
line from the producing and consuming centers of the country. In the 
acute sense, it may be doubted whether a crisis can be surely identified un- 
til it has passed. But there are certain symptoms of crisis that it would be 
well for those with a stake in New England to note. Indeed, some are al- 
ready taking stock and the best prospect for the region is that so many are 
concerned to find the answers. 


New England is an historical accident. The Pilgrims missed their 
course to the richer lands of the Virginia Company. They settled for what 
they found and their descendants made the most of thin soil and hard 
climate. New England is a story of survival, and if we could be sure that 
the first 300 years are the hardest, the survival record would be hearten- 
ing. But some of the difficulties came late and show a tendency to increase 
under modern conditions. 

Survival was achieved by the most rugged kind of enterprise. The 
westward movement carried much of this enterprise beyond New Eng- 
land’s borders. Whether there is enough enterprise left to cope with the 
increasing economic difficulties is what the present survivors have to- 
prove. 

With little temptation from the land, early New Englanders carried 
their enterprises upon the seas where none excelled them. They made their 
fortunes in the rum trade with the West Indies, in the China trade, in the 
fur trade to the Northwest, in carrying ice to India, and in combinations 
of these and other ventures of sea-borne commerce that came to full flower 
in the day of the clipper ships, whose beauty was incidental to their com- 
petitive speed in reaching world markets. 


Only by exploiting their seaports could New England have estab- 
lished her supremacy in textiles, tanneries and shoes. For the mills 
were separated by continental distances from their raw materials, which 
could be carried only by the cheapest — that is, water-borne — trans- 
portation. 

Port traffic and industry thrived together. Latterly their decline has 
been parallel, and although they are differently explained, hindsight can 
see their common cause in the decline of enterprise, especially a decline 
of pride in local enterprise. 

The capital of the sea captains and merchants went into the buildng 
of the hinterland. It was invested in newer cities and in transcontinental 
railroads. Failure to connect Boston by trunk line to the West was an 
oversight for which New England has paid dearly. All the ports in com- 
petition with Boston have their own trunk line railroads. It has been a 
constant handicap that Boston has not met. 


The blood cost of the Civil War and the homesteading that followed 
to the deeper western lands drained the seed stock of the New England 
countryside which had vitalized its cities. This was unevenly and insuf- 
ficiently replenished by immigration which practically stopped 20 years 
ago. From the generation of the Civil War, New England’s population 
has been older and more conservative than the national average, and this 
has been increasingly felt in her leadership and industrial management in 
competition with vigorous newer sections. 


In a rentier region, the wealth of New England has shown an excep- 
tional tendency toward endowment of cultural institutions and away from 
commercial enterprise. Many of its able people serve as trustees rather 
than in industry. Such an area is peculiarly affected by rising rates of in- 
come and inheritance taxes. 

The trust fund for inherited wealth was invented in New England 
and has been more extensively developed here than elsewhere in America. 
By 1940 nearly half the capital of the region was held in trust funds or 
savings accounts — which halved the venture capital available for enter- 
prise. This, both cause and effect of conservatism, lessened New England’s 
capacity to meet the competition of newer industrial areas. Their plant 
was newer, their management younger, their costs less freighted with taxes 
to support the cumulative services of an older civilization. They were 
closer to raw materials and to the center of population. Labor costs less 
in certain areas which had no industrial history. 

When transmission of electrical power freed factories from water 
power sites, New England began to lose her low-grade cotton mills and 
her shoe plants. Between the first and second world wars the industrial 
decline was between a third and fourth of total factory payroll and value 
added by manufacture. 

Boston, capital and distributing center of the region, reflected the de- 
cline of Manchester, Lowell, Fall River, and Brockton, in its total valua- 
tions. They shrank a full third, from $2,000,000,000 to $1,400,000,000, 
between 1930 and 1943. This radical reduction in the tax base caused an 
almost automatic increase of tax rate until it threatened discouragement 
to existing business and a bar to new industry. Many other cities of the 
region found a similar financial problem. Great gaps opened in the Bos- 
ton skyline as buildings taken for taxes gave way to parking lots. The 
population has declined in many of the large industrial centers and with 
it representation in Congress where New England control of tariff and 
tax policy has departed. 

The port of Boston, central artery of commerce of the region, had 
fallen into disrepair from long neglect until it was without adequate docks 
or terminal facilities for even the pre-war volume of shipping. One of the 
three railroads serving the port had gone through bankruptcy which im- 
posed the prospect of abandonment of commuting passenger service south 
of Boston. 

The decentralization felt by all great cities was a more serious drain 
on Boston because of the narrow geographical limits of the city. Her 
stronger elements had sought the satisfactions of suburban residence, leav- 
ing generally the weaker part of the population to maintain the city. The 
social and economic loss to the city was severe, and intensified by the de- 
pression of the 1930’s which fell most heavily on city workers, far less on 
the prosperous suburbs. The draining away of stronger elements weak- 
ened the city politically, and the effect was felt at city hall and in such 
municipal functions as education, as revealed by the Strayer school survey 
of 1944, and even more significantly by the city’s lack of concern over its 
revelations. 

Economic difficulties have been deepened by political cleavage be- 
tween older elements, in financial control, and newer elements, assuming 
political control by force of numbers and solidarity. The disaffection of 
those in financial control with the transition in political institutions has 
been a further deterrent to investment of risk capital in local enterprise. 
A characteristic of the area is that its dominant newer population element 
is as conservative as the older stock and less adept at commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise than in politics, where its standards of public service 
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have been insufficient to maintain as efficient governmental functioning as 
a crisis economy requires. 

New England has assets, however, capable of meeting her difficulties 
if these are exploited by energetic enterprise in commercial life and by 
imagination and community consciousness in public service. 

Her assets include large concentrated markets; a wide diversity of 
developed industry and sufficient capiial and labor for extensive industrial 
expansion; exceptional technical resources in educational institutions, 
capable of greater service to industry than has been asked of them; nat- 
ural harbors, and recreational attractions in coastline and mountains. A 
realization of the opportunity for quality production with emphasis on 
style and design is now guiding modern textile managements occupying 
many cotton mills from which the low-grade “grey goods” business has 
largely gone South. If higher paying industries can be found to replace 
the very low wage cotton mills, the change from so large a dependence on 
textiles will be an economic gain. 

This in general pictures the economic situation in which New Eng- 
land faces a post-war era which would see new war-built industries in 
West and South threatening a more serious competition than had _ been 
known till now. Concern over these interwoven problems led to a surge of 
civic activity during 1944, manifest by a number of movements, all seek- 
ing to arrest the decline by an energetic attack upon basic economic needs. 


The Society of Architects sponsored a Boston Contest to awaken in- 
terest in the importance of planning the future. The substantial interest 
it aroused was followed by the organization of a broad-based Greater Bos- 
ton Development Committee which sponsored a bill in the Legislature to 
create a strong Port of Boston Authority with working capital to rebuild 
the old docks. Plans for developing the Boston airport and for highway 
and rapid transit extensions sought to increase the efficiency of Boston as 
a terminal and distributing center. Transportation, traffic flow and acces- 
sibility of terminals and business district were recognized as parts of the 
same problem. 

Tax reform to relieve oppressed city real estate by shifting some of 
the burden to the more flexible resources of the State was sponsored by 
the government and supported by legislative commissions. 

The organization of a Boston Metropolitan community to bring about 
a regional attack upon the problems shared by city and suburbs was pro- 
posed by the winning groups in the Boston Contest and brought very con- 
siderable community response. 

These activites focused attenton upon those conditions which suggest 
a crisis and offered attempts toward solution. Perhaps the best prospect 
of adequate action lay in the increasing recognition of the seriousness of 
the need. 


New England catches 15% of the volume of fish caught in the United States 
and this has 20% of the value of all fish caught. 


20% of New England income is derived from dividends, interest and rent 
80% of New England income is derived from productive activity distributed as 


follows: 
33% from manufacturing 27% from public and private services 
18% from trade and finance 
9% from transportation and communication 
5% from agriculture 8% from miscellaneous sources 
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NEW ENGLAND’S RESOURCES AND 
INDUSTRY IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


Ralph E. Flanders, 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

First, let us take a look at our geographical location and see how 
nearly isolated we are from the rest of the country. We stick clear out to 
the northeast with longer boundary lines on both Canada and the Atlantic 
Ocean than we have with the State of New York, which is our only land 
bridge to the rest of the nation. That land bridge is itself broken by Lake 
Champlain and by a mountain ridge in western Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, both of which are in some sense obstacles to free land communi- 
cation with our fellow citizens to the west. This land communication runs 
through narrow concentrated channels at Albany and New York. 

By water we are in contact with all the nations of the earth; by air 
we soon will be. If our location has cut us off to some degree from the rest 
of our own country, it has, at least, had the advantage of giving broader 
outlook and a livelier interest in world affairs, with regard to which we 
may properly profess a certain competence. 

Our mineral resources are few and lie for the most part in the field of 
the quarrying industries. We have excellent supplies of granite, marble, 
slate, limestone, and talc, with some scattered deposits of other minerals 
such as feldspar, mica, and glass-sand. While these can assist in the pros- 
perity of New England, they are not important nor extensive enough to 
make a foundation for our future. We will continue to develop and use 
these deposits and to explore for new ones. 

We have certain agricultural resources. The high grades of agricul- 
tural soil constitute, unfortunately, a small part of our total area. The 
potato growing areas in Maine, the central section of the Connecticut Val- 
ley, and of some of the other river valleys, have many square miles of 
fertile, tillable soil, but of the greater part of the region, we must sadly 
admit that it is too steep, or too stony, or the top-soil too thin to be of 
much use for agriculture. We must make good use of what we have and 
therewith be content. 

Much, however, of the land not suited to agriculture is adapted to 
forest growth. In past generations, these forests have been destructively 
exploited. The possibility of treating them as a continuously harvested 
crop is one of the new developments now under way. 

Our extended seacoast is the seat of important and extensive fisheries, 
ranging all the way from clams and oysters to cod and tuna fish. These 
fisheries are among the most important in our hemisphere, and we are 
fortunately situated with reference to them. 

There is one resource which we have in the superlative degree, and 
that is the types of coast country and mountain scenery which attract 
people for short vacations or summer residence. It is adapted to sports of 
all kinds, whether for sailboat, golf, hunting, fishing, or winter skiing. We 
need have no sense of inferiority as to this particular natural asset. 

The greatest of our assets is yet to be mentioned, and that is the hu- 
man product of our rocky soil and rugged climate. The great asset of 
New England is in its men and women, its boys and its girls, and the rocky 
soil and rugged climate doubtless have something to do with the high 
quality of this human product. It is not so easy to get along here as it is 
on a South Sea island. We are the children of ancestors who survived 
under difficult conditions, and our children in turn will descend from those 
living in a region whose handicaps we have been describing. In the long 
run and from the standpoint of the development of capable human beings, 
these handicaps may well turn out to be assets. 


Our population has had a wide variety of experience in a wide variety 
of agricultural and industrial occupations. While a considerable percent- 
age of that population is urban rather than rural, yet it has lived in urban 
communities in which the accent is on production rather than on occupa- 
tions which, however necessary, are accessories to the main work of the 
world in producing and distributing the means of the world’s livelihood. 


To a very high degree also, our population possesses ingenuity. This 
is not so much the ingenuity of trade and of legal devices, though these 
are not lacking, as it is ingenuity in devising products, methods, and in- 
stitutions. There is, perhaps, no statistical basis for determining ingenuity, 
unless it be patent office records which cover a certain area of the subject. 
But our competence in this respect is generally recognized by people in 
other parts of the country. 


There are other respects in which our preeminence is generally recog- 
nized. New England has been and still remains the great focus of educa- 
tion. It does not have the largest universities of the country; it does have 
an astonishing group of preparatory schools, colleges, and universities, 
to which some of the brightest and best of the young people have been sent, 
and from which many of the leaders of the nation in all fields of activity 
have gone forth. More than men and women have been exported from 
New England schools and colleges. They have been a prolific source of 
ideas, whether in education, or in politics, or in other fields of active life. 


Related to our schools and colleges are our institutions of scientific 
research. We have within our boundaries some of the greatest research 
institutions in the world, recognized as such all over the world. These in- 
stitutions have, unfortunately, been more deeply appreciated, generously 
supported, and actively used by other parts of the country than by New 
England itself. 

Such is New England. As such, she has played a part of which we 
- may all be proud in this war period, whether in the record of her sons in 
the fighting forces or in the record of production on farm, in forest, and 
in factory, for the transportation of war materials on the land, through 
the air, or on the sea. Nowhere have these things been done more effective- 
ly than here. In particular, no part of the country has a better record in 
that preeminently human aspect of our war work, freedom from strikes, 
slowdowns, and other types of labor trouble. Here is where New Eng- 
land character has showed itself. That character is to be found in wage- 
earner and employer alike. Its existence has been revealed by our steadi- 
ness of purpose in warfare. We may reasonably hope that the peacetime 
years ahead will show similar self-respect and self-control. 

Let us now look ahead to the post-war years. What can such a region 
as we have been describing, with such natural and human resources, look 
forward to in the post-war world? 


Some of the conditions are especially favorable for us. For instance, 
there has been comparatively little wartime expansion of such a kind and 
amount as to require severe deflation. In only a few cases has the growth 
of war industry been such, or the facilities used so special, that they can- 
not be changed to peace-time activities. 

In general, our textile and metal-working plants are easily and quick- 
ly adaptable. It is true that in the production of airplane engines, and es- 
pecially of ships in our shipyards, we will have to undergo a severe reduc- 
tion. It will be a reduction, not an extinction. These necessities have been 
foreseen in advance and will not come as sudden, unexpected emergencies. 

We wish to expand New England’s industry and, with it, improve her 
social conditions, the welfare of her people, and the contribution she can 
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make to the welfare of the whole nation. What are the directions in which 
we should be moving? 


One of them has had much attention in the past few months. Active 
measures are being undertaken to revive and re-equip the facilities of the 
Pert of Boston. Beyond this, plans are being made for organizing it and 
operating it as a business entity. Even beyond this, citizens of Boston are 
laying plans for expanding Boston’s management interest and investment 
in shipping. All of this promises well for the future. Boston will go down- 
hill as a whole if it goes downhill as a Port, and when Boston goes down, 
New England cannot have a healthy growth. 


Among the other elements favorable to the expansion of business op- 
portunities here is the fact that we are the traditional home of small in- 
dustries. A very few nation-wide corporations have some of their plants 
here, but the great bulk of New England industry is made up of compara- 
tively small and medium-sized companies, and on the aggregate of the 
operations of these small and medium-sized companies the prosperity of 
our region depends. 


This condition makes New England an especially favorable ground 
for the planting and growth of new industries which, in turn, may grow 
from the seed into small undertakings, and from small undertakings will 
grow into more prosperous ones. As a matter of fact, we have not merely 
the tradition and the present condition of a small industry region. We 
have, in addition to this, such a flood of new ideas, new projects, new in- 
ventions, seething and boiling in the minds of New Englanders, that there 
should be no lack in the coming years of business opportunities of the old- 
fashioned sort which built up the industrial strength of this country. There 
are few men not in the current of these new ideas who have any conception 
of their number or their possibilities. Perhaps not more than one idea in 
ten is worthy of serious consideration. Perhaps not more than one in ten 
of these can work out into successful and profitable enterprises. But even 
with those unfavorable ratios, out of the ferment and boiling of new ideas 
will come the new industries and new developments of the post-war world. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the advantages of New England 
in respect to such developments. We must be honest and point to some of 
the drawbacks. The most serious drawback is not confined to this region, 
but is country-wide. Federal taxes, particularly the excess profits tax on 
corporations, make it so difficult as to be almost impossible for new under- 
takings to start with any hope of growing in size and worth from their own 
resources, in the old-fashioned way. New Englanders can play their part 
in the difficult solution of this problem, but it remains a national problem. 

Unfortunately, there are some other unfavorable elements which are 
characteristically our own. Perhaps the most serious of these is the fact 
that such part of our wealth as is accumulated in sums large enough to 
make risk-taking safe is to be found in trusts for minors, for widows, and 
for institutions, rather than in the hands of active businessmen. This con- 
dition bids fair to be a permanent one, caused as it is by inheritance and 
tax laws which leave comparatively small amounts of money in the hands 
of active businessmen as compared with the condition of a generation ago. 
It is all the more necessary, therefore, that active businessmen and those 
of moderate means should get in the habit of risking some reasonable part 
of their incomes in some of these new ventures of the sort which, a gen- 
eration ago, would have found local financial backing. 

Such venturing is a gamble. It is, however, whether for those of 
small, moderate, or large means, a very much more socially useful way 
of gambling than is the placing of stakes of similar size on horse and dog 
racing. We need more industrial gambling. How can we get it? 
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NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURE 


Alan MacLeod, 

New England Research Council on 

Marketing and Food Supply and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


“Unobtrusive” might be a good word to use to describe agriculture 
in New England. The cows, the hens, the fruits and the vegetables of New 
England are not displayed prominently. It is quite possible for the un- 
initiated to drive right through a rich agricultural section without realiz- 
ing it. 

Since agriculture is overshadowed by industry and trade and because 
many of its most productive areas are located off main travel routes, city 
dwellers may be surprised to learn that New England farmers received 
over $550 million for their production in 1943. The amount received went 
higher in 1944, 


There were 135,190 farms in New England in 1940 containing 13.4 
million acres of land. These farms were valued at $741 million. They had 
nearly 1.2 million cattle and calves and produced about 28 million chick- 
ens and 18 million broilers. 

Dairying with a gross income in 1943 of about $155 million from 
dairy products and 24 million from cattle and calves has remained for 
many years the most important type of agriculture in New England. Dur- 
ing the war, the poultry industry has grown by leaps and bounds and in 
1943 had a gross income of almost $140 million, only slightly less than 
that received by dairymen. 

Other important agricultural products are: fruits, vegetables includ- 
ing potatoes, forest products, maple syrup, and tobacco. Production of 
many of these products is concentrated in a single area, for example, in 
Aroostook County, Maine—potatoes; in the Connecticut River Valley in 


‘Connecticut and Massachusetts—tobacco; and on Cape Cod, Massachu- 


setts—cranberries. 


Because more land once was under cultivation and because old stone 
walls and abandoned farm buildings are familiar sights in many rural 
areas, it has sometimes been concluded that agriculture in New England 
is decadent, and that it is only a question of time before it vanishes. This 
is nonsense; the United States Department of Agriculture data shows that 
food production in New England is rising although farm acreage has de- 
clined. The slow decrease in the numbers of farms and of persons living 
on them has been largely the result of a reduction in the number of small, 
unproductive farms located on poor roads and an increase in the size and 
productivity of good farms well-located from the standpoint of roads and 
markets. 

Those who know New England agriculture are confident it can cope 
with whatever problems the post-war may bring. Our farmers will make 
the adjustments needed to meet competition from other regions and 
changes in consumer demands. Where wartime production has expanded 
abnormally as in poultry, these adjustments may be great and the dislo- 
cation severe; other lines of production may be less vulnerable. Nearness 
to large centers of population gives the New England farmer a great ad- 
vantage in the production of many perishable products, and this should 
enable him to view the post-war with confidence in his ability not only to 
survive, but to prosper. 


Following are state by state summaries of agricultural trends in this 
area, contributed by agricultural experts in each state. 
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MAINE 
C. H. Merchant — University of Maine 

The incomes of Maine farmers come from potatoes, dairy and poul- 
try products, fruit (including apples and blueberries), forest products, 
canning, and vegetable crops. Normally more of the cash farm receipts 
come from crops than from livestock, largely due to the relative import- 
ance of the potato industry. 

Potato and poultry production have both expanded greatly in .re- 
sponse to wartime demands. Maine’s potato acreage increased 30 percent 
and the farm income from poultry became equal to that of dairy in 1943. 
Forest products, fruit, and vegetables other than potatoes are also im- 
portant sources of farm income in Maine. Because of the rapid wartime 
expansion in both the potato and the poultry industry some adjustments 
may be necessary in the post-war period. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
H. C. Woodworth — University of New Hampshire 

The dairy industry and the poultry industry together make up a large 
part of New Hampshire agriculture. Before the war, dairying was the 
more important, but rapid wartime increases in poultry and egg produc- 
tion coupled with favorable prices have resulted in this situation being 
reversed with gross income from poultry products exceeding that from 
dairy cattle. 

Other farm products important in New Hampshire are: forest pro- 
ducts, fruits and vegetables. 

There has been a long-time trend of abandonment of poor, unpro- 
ductive farms, especially in the hilly sections, accompanied by an expan- 
sion of farming in the better agricultural areas. This has resulted in a 
small decrease in harvested acreage, but the number of cattle and calves 
has remained about constant, and the number of chickens has increased. 

No striking changes in the agricultural pattern during the next few 
years are anticipated. 

VERMONT 
T. M. Adams — University of Vermont 

For more than 75 years dairying has been the backbone of Vermont's 
agriculture, and during the last half of that period the business has con- 
centrated on the production of fluid milk for out-of-state markets. The 
contribution of dairying during recent years has remained unchanged at 
about 70 percent of the total cash income to farmers. It will probably 
continue to hold its position of dominance. 

The poultry industry has nearly doubled in size within the last six 
years but it still is only one-sixth the size of the dairy industry. 

The decline in number of farms may continue. We now have one- 
third fewer than in 1880. Production efficiency has increased, the output 
per farm worker being about half again higher than that of forty years 
ago. Those farms remaining in production will be bigger and better fam- 
ily farms providing a more satisfying rural life. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A. H. Lindsey — Massachusetts State College 

The poultry industry has tripled since 1930 and now surpasses milk 
production in income. The local production supplies much of state de- 
mand where once such supplies constituted but 20 percent. Poultry meat 
production is on an unstable basis but market egg and hatching egg busi- 
nesses are now firmly established. The dairy industry, with 134,000 cows 
supplying about 50 percent of the state’s fluid milk consumption is not 
likely to change materially except as roughage resources increase. 
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Tobacco acreage has increased recently in the Connecticut Valley but 
the longtime trend in this area will be toward conversion into truck farm- 
ing to supplement production in the Boston area. Apple orchards are not 
being planted as rapidly as old trees are being removed. There are 1,150,- 
000 trees of bearing age in the state. The cranberry crop from 14,000 
acres is worth five to seven million dollars annually. Little expansion in 


this is likely. 


RHODE ISLAND 
J. L. Tennant — Rhode Island State College 

Features of Rhode Island farming which probably will continue, in- 
clude: (a) The production of perishable foods for nearby markets with 
milk providing 48 percent of the farm income, eggs and poultry 25 per- 
cent, potatoes 10 percent, fresh vegetables 8 percent, apples and other 
fruits 5 percent, other products 4 percent; (b) A gradual increase in the 
size of the farm business in order to use labor, equipment, and other re- 
sources efficiently; (c) Most farmers obtain a major share of the income 
from one line of production; (d) The intermixture of farms with land not 
farmed either because of the soil type or its use for non-farm purposes; 
and (e) Part-time farming and rural residence by families with non-farm 
income. 


CONNECTICUT 
E. A. Perregaux — University of Connecticut 

Gross income from the poultry industry in 1943, reached $35 million, 
a little more than that received by dairy producers. This was the first 
time in many years that dairying had failed to head the list of agricultural 
enterprises in Connecticut. 

Next in importance in recent years, is the tobacco industry, concen- 
trated in a section of the Connecticut River Valley adjoining the Massa- 
chusetts line. 

During the war, except for the growth of the poultry industry, changes 
in the pattern of Connecticut agriculture have not been great. The greatly 
increased wartime demand, for milk, poultry products, and tobacco may 
bring problems of post-war re-adjustment. The fluid milk supply area has 
been expanded and this increased supply may bring marketing difficulties 
after the war. The increase in the poultry industry may also bring read- 
justment problems. 


New England has: 
2% of the area of the United States 7% of the population 


New England owns: 
8% of the nation’s wealth 8% of the life insurance in force 


11% of the capital resources in banks 18% of the savings deposits in banks 
Size of New England manufactures 


Establishments Total employed 
35.6% Employ less than 6 Wage earners 1% 
86.2% 101 21% 
940% ” 251 © 39% 


99 8% ” ” ” 2,501 ” ” 90% 
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PORTSMOUTH COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Forrest M. Eaton, 

Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

Editor’s Note: This brief account of one community is representative of 

the planning going on in over 120 wide awake New England towns as prepara- 
tion for the postwar years. 


The Portsmouth Committee for Economic Development was organized 
September 25, 1943, and its initial meeting was held one week later. This 
Committee consists of an Executive Committee headed by the General 
Chairman and the Chairmen of the five Action Divisions: Manufacturing, 
Distribution and Service, Research, Liaison, and Public Relations, and in 
addition an Advisory Committee consisting of fourteen men was set up. 
Each of the Action Divisions consists of from five to seven men, depending 
upon the amount of work involved by each. 

In order to tie in the activities of this Committee with those of other 
organizations, the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce was appointed 
as Executive Secretary of the main Committee, and on the Advisory Com- 
mittee was the President of the Chamber of Commerce and the Secretary 
and the President of the Seacoast Regional Development Association. While 
no member of the State Planning and Development Commission was_ in- 
cluded, we have, however, received a great deal of cooperation from this 
organization. 

The Committee’s first activity was to conduct an industrial survey, fol- 
lowed by a market survey. Results of both of these surveys have been 
compiled and we are now awaiting completion of the Distribution and 
Service Division survey before compiling the total results. The market 
survey disclosed that there would be approximately a four-million dollar 
increase in purchases during the first twelve months following the end of 
the war, of both durable and semi-durable goods over what actually was 
purchased in 1940. 

The industrial survey, which includes the Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
naturally indicates a considerable loss of industrial employment over that 
presently enjoyed, due to the tremendous reduction which will take place 
at the Navy Yard as soon as the naval building program tapers off. The 
other part of the industrial survey indicates an increase in employment, su 
that the total over-all picture would appear to show that industrial em- 
ployment post-war will be slightly in excess of that in 1940. 

Our activities have been generally well received by those whom it has 
heen necessary to bother with filling out the data sheets, and we believe 
there is a definite realization on their part that this work is both necessary 
and desirable. 


NEW ENGLAND—A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Wendell F. Smith, 

Brookline High School, 

Brookline, Massachusetts 

In recent years many new courses of study have been added to the 

high school curriculum, to supplement the formal subjects of English, 

history and mathematics. In March, 1943, a Committee of Sixty met at 

Harvard University for the purpose of considering changes in the social 

studies curriculum in the secondary schools. The Committee recommended 

not only changes in the present courses but also suggested new courses, 
among which was a course on New England. 

The social studies department at Brookline high school followed this 

recommendation and offered for the first time, in the fall of 1943, a 
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semester course on New England. It is open to sophomores and juniors, 
to be taken, either semester. It is given four times per week, with one- 
half credit toward graduation from high school, and is accepted by some 
colleges for entrance at certificate grade. 

Why should a course on New England be given in the high school in 
Brookline? The following are our most important reasons for this de- 
cision: 


1. 


It is a cultural course for New Englanders so that they may become 
better acquainted with the region in which they live. The pupils 
lack of familiarity with the wealth of historical background and 
geographical consideration of New England is deplorable. 
Post-war reconstruction is, in part, a local and a regional problem, 
and, as a result, preparations are being made for the changes the 
war will make in our economic life. Therefore a study of the eco- 
nomic and social problems, both present and future, is necessary for 
our present pupils, if they are to be intelligent participants in the 
future plans of the communities in this area. 

The war has broadened our thinking immensely and people in gen- 
eral now have attained a world concept never before possible. 
Thinking in terms of the world and its people is important and will 
be increasingly so after this war. In Brookline, and in many New 
England communities, with a large foreign-born population, an 
understanding of the problems of others will help to foster com- 
munity cooperation and broaden the student’s outlook on world 
cooperation. In one class of 16 students in “New England” last 
fall at Brookline, the following countries were represented: the 
United States, Ireland, Russia, Germany, Austria, Canada, Poland, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and England. What an oppor- 
tunity for world understanding! 

Maturity at high school level is necessary to understand and dis- 
cuss the problems which an area like New England presents. 


The units of this course, “New England”, together with time allot- 


ments, is outlined as follows: 


Unit I. New England is an Important Geographic Region of the 
United States: elements of regionalism, location, extent, 
geology, topography, water bodies, climate, survey of 
the natural resources. Time, 3 weeks. 

Unit Il. Many Nationalities Have Enriched New England with 
Their Cultural Heritage: distribution, density, urbaniza- 
tion, character, nationalities, contributions, influences 
of New Englanders. Time, 3 weeks. 


Unit III]. Man Has Benefited by His Use of the Land in New Eng- 
land: development of agricultural, forest, mineral, 
fishing products; recreational facilities. Time, 4 weeks. 


Unit IV. Manufacturing is Specialized in New England: histori- 
cal development, characteristics of modern manufactur- 
ing, chief products and their manufacture. Time, 3 
weeks, 

Unit V. Trade is an Important Part of New England’s Domestic 
and Foreign Activities; early trade, limitations of 
trade, world commerce, finance and insurance. Time, 2 
weeks. 

Unit VI. The Future of New England Presents Many Problems: 
conservation of our natural resources; food, industrial 
and commercial problems. Time, 2 weeks. 
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In a course on “New England” as presented above, the problem is to 
secure adequate source material. Unfortunately there is no textbook avail- 
able, but there are several good sources for reference, which can be used, 
a few of which are listed below. 

For teachers: 

American Geographical Society, New England Prospect. New York: 
American Geographical Society. 1933. Excellent geographic ma- 
terial. 

New England Planning Commission, Boston. Publications in pamphlet 
form on many topics. 


For both teachers and pupils: 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, The Industrial Structure of 
New England. The Commercial Structure of New England. Washing- 
ton, D. C. United States Department of Commerce. 1930. 

Federal Writers’ Project: American Guide Series. Cambridge: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1937. Description, history, travel information of each of the 
New England States. 

Series of Research Units on New England Life and Problems, written by 
geography teachers in the region for use in secondary schools. May 
be secured free from the Public Relations Office, South Station, Bos- 
ton. Published by N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 

French, Grant E. New England. New York. Rand, McNally and Co. 1933. 
Written at a Junior High School level. 

In Brookline we are fortunate in having a branch of the town library 
in the high school building. Many other reference books and clippings 
on New England are available on the reserve shelf for the students. Visual 
materials are used, including slides, made particularly for the course, maps 
from the New England Council, movies and posters from the New York, 
New Haven railroad, and pictures from the art room of the library. 


Methods of conducting this course are listed below: 

1. Question sheets to be answered, developed from assigned reference 
material, from reports of pupils, individually or by groups, by dis- 
cussion in class, by use of maps, charts and tabulated material, 
made by the pupils or given to them for study. 

2. Activity sheets for each unit from which extra tasks are selected 
voluntarily. 

3. Assignment of an individual problem, of one of the New England 
states, to be completed by chapters, to coincide with the unit studied. 
An outline of material to be reported on for the state is given at the 
beginning of each new unit, so that the pupil may complete it at his 
leisure. 

“Modern education stresses the importance of teaching young people 
the culture and characteristics of the community, or region in which they 
live. New England is endowed with rich traditions. Its historic back- 
ground and geographic advantages, as well as its industrial, commercial 
and agricultural attainments merits study.” 


TEACHING MATERIALS AND REFERENCES ON 
NEW ENGLAND FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Neil C. Robinson, 
Parker Junior High School, 
Reading, Massachusetts 


The opportunity to teach more about New England in our geography 
courses has been enhanced by an offer from the New Haven Railroad of a 
variety of “Free Teaching Materials in the Field of Social Studies for Sec- 


ondary Schools”, which is the title of their descriptive folder, to be had 
on request from Mr. S. A. Boyer, Room 493, South Station, Boston 10, 
Mass. 


Slide films, sound movies, and posters have been available for some 
time, and now six research units on “New England Life and Problems” are 
about to be published. The unit titles are: The New England Region and 
Its Resources, The New England People and Their Heritage, The Role of 
Agriculture in New England Life, The Role of Industry in New England 
Life, The Role of Trade and Transportation in New England Life, The New 
England Region and Its Future. These units are mainly the work of class- 
room teachers from secondary schools in New England. They have been 
carefully reviewed and edited and are completely devoid of New Haven 
publicity. As a comprehensive survey of New England they should make 
it possible for teachers to give proper emphasis to this region, especially 
in high school. Included in each unit are questions, activities, a list of 
visual materials, and a good bibliography. 

A sample unit will be mailed to New England schools this spring. 
Teachers who wish to receive the set of six for use this summer may re- 
quest them, otherwise, schools will receive a sample set early in September, 
after which they can place orders for class use. 

Aside from the New Haven materials there is a New England supple- 
ment to Blough, McClure and Colvin, Fundamentals of Citizenship. Chi- 
cago: Laidlaw Bros., 1940, and, Hatch and Hatch, The Story of New Eng- 
land. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1938. The latter makes a good basic 
text. The Federal Writers’ Project, American Guide Series. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1937, contain interesting and descriptive information 
about each state. 

We have space for only a few references for teachers. The best survey 
on New England’s resources, industries and future is New England’s Pros- 
pect: 1933, published by the American Geographical Society, N. Y. Valu- 
able for their references, illustrations and statistics are four bulletins 
available from the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C.: Regional 
Planning: Part I11I—New England ($1.05); Preliminary Statement, Re- 
gional Development Plan: New England, Region 1. (15c) ; Commercial 
Structure of New England. (95c); Industrial Structure of New England. 
($1.25). James Truslow Adams’ three books about early New England are 
perhaps the best for historical background. Studies are available for each 
state if one writes to the Planning Board at the state capital, and to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at the state college or university. A visit 
to one’s local library will uncover many books on New England and his 
state. 


THE “SPRINGFIELD PLAN” OF 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Bertha Richardson, 

Principal, Homer and School Street Schools 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

The program of education for citizenship in the schools of Springfield 

is based upon a common philosophy of education. “Living, learning, 

working, and thinking together,” is the guiding principle that permeates 

all classroom activities. The school is the child’s community and provides 

for all children experiences in democratic living. Each school adapts its 
program and procedures to the needs of its pupils. 


Bulletins explaining the Program of Education for Citizenship were 
prepared under the direction of Mr. Clarence Chatto, Curriculum Special- 
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ist. The following quotations from these bulletins give an adequate de- 
scription of the citizenship work that is being carried on in the elementary 
schools of Springfield. 


What is the program of education for citizenship? 


It is an earnest effort to use all the processes of education in prepar- 
ing children to be good citizens of Springfield and of the United States of 
America. 

How are the schools trying to do this? 

In two ways: (1) by providing for children experiences in demo- 
cratic living in the school community and (2) by classroom study that 
will help them to understand what American democracy is, how it works, 
and how they can do their share in sustaining and improving it. 

It is the practical application of the principle that democracy means 
“living, learning, working, and thinking together.” It is the best way 
to train youth for democratic citizenship, as true democracy comes through 
living it, not through talking about it. Elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools have worked out effective methods of bringing to children 
experiences in democratic living, each school adapting its plans to the 
needs and abilities of its pupils. Children share in planning and carrying 
out activities for the common good, working together without thought of 
nationality, religion, or race. They learn to make decisions and to act 
upon them, to be fair, to get along with one another, to think for them- 
selves, to make their contribution to the welfare of the class and the school. 
They learn to conduct themselves in the school as the good citizen should 
conduct himself in the community. 


What units of classroom study are used? 

Any subject which helps to create understanding of the world and its 
people and to improve the relations of human beings with one another 
has an important part in the training for citizenship. United States his- 
tory, civics, and other courses in social studies tell the story of our country 
and explain the duties and privileges of the citizen. In addition to the gen- 
eral subject matter of these and other courses certain specific units have 
been planned to give pupils a background for their thinking about de- 
mocracy. 

For kindergarten—grade 6: Class work in English and social studies 
gives children an understanding of the community and its people, the na- 
tion and our neighbors at home, and the world and our neighbors in other 
lands. It emphasizes such topics as the life of children the world over, 
the dependence of peoples upon one another, global geography, and the 
government of Springfield and of the United States. 


“In the Elementary Schools 
In various ways each school, adapting its procedure to the needs and 
abilities of its pupils, endeavors to bring to each child 
Respect for all children as persons 
Developing of democratic citizenship through democratic living in the 
school 
Opportunity, through membership in committees and leaders’ clubs, to 
bear a share of responsibility for the welfare of the class and the 
school 
Opportunity for discussion, making choices, and exercising leadership 
Cultivation of the ability to distinguish between facts and opinions 
Willingness to follow as well as to lead 
Experience in wholesome relations with children of different races, na- 
tionalities, and religions 


Friendly relationships with the children and teachers of private and 
parochial schools 

Creation of health standards including mental-emotional health, thus 
immunizing children against baseless fears, wasteful hatreds, de- 
structive phobias 

Opportunity to develop individual talents and to use them for the com- 
mon good 

Attitudes of desirable social behavior: courtesy, consideration, thought- 
fulness 

Knowledge of the community, obtained whenever possible by first-hand 
observation 

Participation in community service through such agencies as the Com- 
munity Chest and the American Junior Red Cross 

Understanding through study and actual observation of the part played 
in the community by men and women of different occupations, such 
as farmers, mechanics, merchants, manufacturers, and professional 

»eople 

Understanding of changing world geography and its relation to demo- 
cratic world-wide fellowship 
Appreciation of what it means to be an American.” 

“For more than two centuries and a half the schools of Springfield 
have been training youth. Today they face the challenge of the future with 
an abiding faith in the democratic way of life and a determination to do 
their part in preserving it for the generations to come.” 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN THE 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Margaret M. McCormick, 
Acting Principal, Van Sickle, Junior High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

The Springseld program in education for citizenship, in the junior 
and senior high schools, has become a definite factor in the making of 
closer contact between the school, home and community. This in itself is 
a great step in removing prejudice, the bugbear of the world of today. 

The philosophy of “Living, learning, working, and thinking together”, 
branches out from the high school area to the home and community. This 
has been accomplished through providing pupils with democratic exper- 
jences, not only in their school but in various community problems. With 
these experiences come responsibilities which test the true meaning of 
citizenship. 

Courses in the social studies in Springfield’s junior high schools have 
for some time dealt with the rich heritage of America. To these courses 
were added new units emphasizing various phases of democracy. 

In grade seven, the unit, “The Contributions of Older Civilizations to 
Present Democratic Procedures”, emphasizes the debt we owe older civ- 
ilizations for initiating personal freedoms which are now a part of our way 
of life. In grade eight, “The Contributions of Religions to Present Demo- 
cratic Procedures”, is studied. This unit emphasizes the contributions 
which all religions have made to a more democratic way of life. Pupils 
learn to respect religious customs of others. This in itself is a step toward 
eliminating prejudice. In grade nine a unit, “Contributions of Nationali- 
ties to Springfield”, was developed by teachers through class experimenta- 
tion. In the senior high school the units so far developed are “The Begin- 
nings of Mankind”, “The American Dream and the American Reality”, 
“Public Opinion and How It Is Influenced”, and “The High School Town 
Meeting.” 
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What is the actual set-up of our organizations? 


1. Plans are initiated through committees of supervisors, principals 
and teachers who are familiar with the community and its needs. 


2. Details of the program are worked out by small groups of teach- 
ers, adaptable to change and broad in viewpoint. Some of these 
teachers have attended workshops on intercultural relations. They 
have studied under Dr. Clyde Miller of Columbia and Dr. John 
J. Mahoney of Boston. 


3. After units are tried out with several classes and in varying com- 
munities experiences are pooled and shared. As a result of this 
sharing, a program for the entire city is developed but it is a 
program ever subject to change just as community conditions are 
ever changing. 


In the study of “Contributions of Various Nationalities to Spring- 
field”, basic material regarding the various ethnic groups of the city was 
collected by teachers in Springfield from newspaper files and records of 
the American Historical Society. Material for class discussion was ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Intercultural Relations of New York and from 
the American Association of Christians and Jews. 


Teachers in various classes and varying districts approached the study 
according to community needs and class levels. In some classes a survey 
of student attitudes toward nationality groups was made through written 
compositions. Others read Louis Adamic’s “From Plymouth Rock to Ellis 
Island.” Phrases were selected for class discussions, as: 


“Cleavages among groups are growing.” 
“Let’s make America safe for differences.” 
“Tolerance is intolerance grown polite.” 


Classes discussed sources of prejudices as the home, moving pictures, 
radio, neighbors, newspapers, magazines and even church groups. These 
discussions were frank but always carried on with the realization that con- 
tributions were to be respected even though they were not accepted. Growth 
in human relations was shown through various contributions. A Jewish 
girl reported on an inter-faith group attending Mass at St. Michael’s Ca- 
thedral. Previous to the service, explanations were given by one of the 
priests at the rectory. Pupils often reported on activities of their partic- 
ular church groups, informally of course, as they learned that each group 
had something to contribute. 


One method used to pave the way for appreciation of backgrounds 
was through an heirloom exhibit. English Pewter, Irish Linens, Scotch 
Plaids, Russian Samovars, a Syrian Vase, family bibles, family trees and 
the like instilled pride in ancestry and respect for all groups. In connec- 
tion with the Syrian Vase, the exhibitor was most happy when she found 
that her vase was similar to one pictured in a National Geographic. 


The poems. “Incident: Baltimore” by Countee Cullen and “Refugee 
in \merica” by Langston Hughes furnished the approach for the study of 
the Negro. One group kept account of new occupations in which negroes 
were found. due to the work of the Adult Placement Bureau, another 
branch of the Springfield Plan. Groups visited the Art Museum to study 
the Robeson collection. They traced the work of Judge Rainey of Phila- 
delphia. a graduate of our schools. They were keenly interested in the 
Negro teachers of the city. They were ever watchful of news reports on 
this minority group. Clipping Bureaus established by class committees 
aided in compiling references on minorities. 
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Since this study lends most easily to correlation, murals of national- 
ity customs decorated corridors about the city; pageants written and pro- 
duced by pupils with the aid of parents and teachers were produced. In- 
formal musicals of folk music were held in class rooms. Parents of French 
and Hebrew children enjoyed hearing songs in their native language. One 
pageant “Democracy’s Quest” written by pupils, traced the growth of De- 
mocracy in the United States, gave the contributions of each nationality 
group and stressed the responsibilities owed by each individual. 

Books were published containing interviews between children and 
leaders of Nationality groups, collections of folk music were illustrated, a 
book “Springfield Old and New” is soon to come out, also one on “The 
Contribution of Science to Democracy.” 

In the unit on religion, pupils have collected material on the relig- 
ious groups of the city, have visited various churches and synagogues and 
ecclesiastical exhibits at the Art Museum. Assemblies at which clergymen 
spoke have been frequent. 

In senior high school, an association called a Parent-Teacher-Student 
Association has helped to iron out difficulties, previously settled by teacher 
control. High School pupils have their own town meetings in which topics 
as Juvenile Delinquency and Bus Schedules are discussed and from which 
meetings, committees are sent to contact adult citizen boards coping with 
the same problems. 

In conclusion, emphasis has been placed upon all good practices used 
to produce democratic ends. Results? A start has been made in appre- 
ciating the individual, breakdowns of cliques have been in evidence. Facts 
are being used to dispell rumor. The achievements come slowly but the 
satisfactions expressed are many. 


OUR COMMISSIONERS SPEAK 


Editor’s Note: A letter was addressed to each Commissioner of Education 
in the six New England states asking what trends he foresaw in the post-war 
period for his state. He was asked to what extent the recent publication of 
the Educational Policies Commission “Education for All American Youth” 
would be followed. Following are replies received from two Commissioners. 
We hope to have contributions from the remaining Commissioners for further 
issues of the BULLETIN. 


EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR IN CONNECTICUT 


Alonzo G. Grace, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Though the war is not over, many states and communities have devel- 
oped what are called post-war planning programs. In the majority of the 
cases, however, the problems identified and the recommendations made rep- 
resent prewar problems which never have been solved. Naturally, some new 
problems have emerged during the war years but these have not been many 
in number. A considerable amount of wishful thinking has accompanied 
many of the so-called post-war programs. 

When the inevitable days of peace return, then we shall be confronted 
with formidable problems. Shall we be able to mobilize our resources, 
human and material, our ingenuity, our inventive genius, our capacity to 
produce and to direct our energy toward the solution of those problems 
that affect the enhancement of the dignity of the individual and that are 
concerned with the ultimate security of our nation? Have we the power 
to set aside our personal and group prejudices to plan for total peace? 
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Shall we be able to develop a statesmanship in our country that will place 
the dignity of the individual and the sovereignty of the people before per- 
sonalities and political maneuvering? We dare not fail in the formidable 
job of perfecting our democracy and constitutional government. I would 
set forth the following problems. By virtue of the limitation of space, | 
can do no more than state the problem. 


1. 


2. 


6. 


~~ 


9. 


10, 


Shall the United States adopt a program of compulsory military 
training for all youth? 

Has the pendulum swung too far in the direction of vocational edu- 
cation? Have we really had vocational education in our country, 
even during this war period? Do we not need a balance in Amer- 
ican education — an education that would enable the individual to 
learn how to live as well as how to make a living. 

Shall the educational program extend upward and downward to 
include universal higher education for everyone and nursery 
schools before we have supported adequately the school system to 
which we are already committed ? 

Shall we be able to provide an educational program, classroom 
leadership, and the facilities requisite to the education of individ- 
uals or shall we continue the present mass education plan? 

Shall we be able to reverse the trend of values; that is, to shift our 
concept from materialism to moral values? 

Shall we be able to improve local initiative and responsibility and 
thereby strengthen local control or shall the trend toward centrali- 
zation continue? Have we the courage and the statesmanship to 
work out a satisfactory relationship between the federal, state, and 
local governmental structure? 

Shall we be able to redirect the American educational enterprise 
ourselves or will further crises and new agencies be necessary to 
move us into action, either in the common school system or in so- 
called higher education? Will America be able and willing to es- 
tablish work education experience and civic apprenticeship for all 
youth under eighteen years of age? 

Shall every change in school organization, objective or functional, 
be designated as progressive, as opposed to traditional, or shall we 
be able to adopt a philosophy based on the retention of the best 
of the past, and the capacity to utilize the demonstrated values of 
the experimentation of the present as a basis for a sound educa- 
tional system? 

Is the so-called G. I. educational program valid as a program for 
civilian secondary schools and colleges? 

Shall educational opportunities for veterans be organized apart 
from existing programs? 


There are other problems, many of them. This statement really serves 
to indicate that we must set aside our different interests; we must begin to 
work in the interest of the children and youth of our country. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN NEW HAMPSHIRE EDUCATION 


_ James N. Pringle, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Concord, New Hampshire 


It is doubtful that there will be any startling changes made in the 
curricula. but we should look forward to changes in emphases. For in- 
stance. subject matter should be selected at different grade levels which 
will be more closely related to pupils’ interests and powers of compre- 
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hension. As much as possible it should be of practical value and appre- 
ciated by the pupils understanding the reasons for having it presented to 
them. This means that teachers must know more about how the contents 
of their courses are related to real life situations. 

We may look forward to greater attention being given to health edu- 
cation and guidance. This will mean, in particular, better trained teachers 
in these fields: testing, counseling, and remedial work, to offset physical 
and educational weaknesses. 

Inasmuch as shortly after the end of the war our young people on 
leaving high school are going to find it difficult to obtain positions, voca- 
tional education must be carefully studied and plans made to set up a type 
of vocational training which will provide the 70 per cent who do not go 
to college or some post-secondary training school with marketable skills 
as well as those factors which make it possible for one to adjust himself 
fairly easily to changing economic and social living. 

Educational opportunities for all youth should be made more equal. 
We may look forward to the time when federal, state and local funds will 
be available for transporting high school boys and girls in rural areas to 
schools providing a type of education which small schools cannot afford. 
There will be opportunities for high school graduates who cannot afford 
to go to college to get additional training in technical and skilled subjects. 
In New Hampshire these will not be found in public junior colleges but 
in the larger public schools and in an educational center established for 
that purpose. 

We can look forward to the day when because of higher salaries more 
young men and women will accept teaching as their vocational challenge, 
and will thus supply our schools with especially capable teachers. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
William L. Connor, 
Associate Director, Boston School Survey 


This is the second and last of two brief articles on the social studies in the 
Boston Public Schools, as they appeared to members of the staff of the Boston 
School Survey. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 


The intermediate schools of the City of Boston offer American His- 
tory and Geography in grades seven and eight, Community Economics 
and Civics in grade nine, and Educational and Occupational Information 
(called Guidance), in all three grades. These courses are listed in isola- 
tion and are generally so taught. although the best teachers are bringing 
them together in the classroom through social projects reaching into all 
the areas mentioned. 

Every intermediate school has some of the elements of a program of 
social problem solving activities, although in no school has this phase of 
training for citizenship yet evolved into a well-rounded program, nor does 
any school relate its social activities closely to its program of social 
studies. 

*During the period while these activities have been developing in the 
schools everywhere, educational leaders have become increasingly con- 
cerned about American democracy; and, as a result of this concern, they 
have given serious study to the utilization of the new program of pupils’ 
activities in developing youth for participation in whatever is best in the 
American way of life. Analysis of the new program in its relation to the 
needs of youth and of the larger on-going society of which they are a part 
has led to five major criteria for judging the extra-curricular activities of 
the school. They are as follows: 

* Strayer Report, pp. 594 and following. 
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1. Is the activity concerned with solving a social problem in the school, 
or in the community, or in both? 

2. Is the activity conducted in a democratic way? Is it open and above 
board? Can all youth participate as they are interested and able to 
do so? 

3. Does the activity provide wholesome recreation for youth? Are the 
outcome desirable individually and socially? 

4. Is the activity creative? Is the outcome something of beauty or 
utility, bringing joy to its creators and users? 

5. Is the activity interpretatively creative, bringing joy to the perform- 
ers and those who witness the performance? 

Not every activity of younger youth outside the classroom must sat- 
isfy every one of these criteria in order to be useful. However, no activity 
which runs counter to any one of these criteria is as useful as it should be. 


The movement of pupils in the building, on the grounds, and on the 
streets adjacent to the building constitutes one of the simplest social prob- 
lems of the school. The conduct of pupils in the lunchroom — even the 
management of certain phases of the business of the lunchroom — con- 
stitutes another such problem. In only a few of the intermediate schools 
visited were the pupils observed to be actively cooperating in the man- 
agement of the movement of pupils and the operation of the lunchroom. 
In this school every homeroom is organized democratically as a student 
council, and representatives of the homerooms meet at irregular intervals 
to discuss the social problems of the school. There are no stated meet- 
ings. but the beginnings already made ‘might well be developed into an 
effective organization for the democratic participation of pupils in the 
government of the school. 

The protection of school property against all sorts of vandalism, both 
from within and without, constitutes both a school and a community prob- 
lem. This problem seems, to all outward appearances, to have been solved 
in a satisfactory way in some schools. However, inquiry reveals that the 
job has been accomplished, in part, by a pupils’ secret police, working 
by methods resembling more nearly the methods of the Gestapo than the 
methods of the police officers of a free society. A well-conducted students’ 
council in these schools would be certain to develop even more effective 
controls by democratic methods. 

The relations between various racial, religious, and nationality groups 
constitute a serious problem in many schools. In some schools where this 
problem is most severe, pupils are met at the gates by their teachers, 
marched in single file to their rooms, marched in single file from class- 
room without speaking to each other, and, finally, they leave the building 
and grounds in the same manner — all under the watchful eyes of the en- 
tire faculty. Pupils have not been consulted in the matter. They are told 
in homerooms and assemblies how to conduct themselves, and some effort 
is made to build a school spirit amenable to the rules. They could and 
would do better if they had a hand in developing their own program under 
wise guidance. 

Here and there pupils have been consulted as to their wishes in all 
these matters: and, where they have been consulted, they have chosen to 
move about the building and grounds freely, in conversation with each 
other. to mingle on the ‘playground and in the lunchroom much as they 
mingle on the outside. Such conduct, under the social controls devised by 
pupils thernselves, and administered by their fellows chosen by them for 
the task, would result in true discipline — the discipline of participation, 
fairly. in the democratic way of life. After these pupils leave the schools, 


they must learn self-control in social situations. If eventually, why not 
now: 

One intermediate school has a students’ council planned and on the 
way. This is as it should be. Another school is debating the question of 
whether to continue its rather elaborate plan of pupils’ clubs. They should 
be continued and used as the basis for expanding pupil participation in 
the entire life of the school. 

The most crying need in Boston intermediate schools is for libraries. 
A few of the buildings have library rooms, but in no building visited were 
these rooms used as libraries. This is a shocking omission, and both prin- 
cipals and teachers deplore it. Boston as a center of literary culture is 
probably unequalled by any other city in the United States. But this cul- 
ture is so unevenly distributed that the masses of children in the intermed- 
iate schools have less opportunity to read good books connected with their 
work in the social studies than do the children in most rural schools of 
the nation. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND ACTIVITIES IN THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 


As to Social Problem Solving Activities. Many of the elements of a 
good program of activities for youth are present in the intermediate 
schools of Boston. Others are taking form in the minds of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and higher officers of administration. However, the program of 
activities for younger youth has never been evaluated, given definite form, 
and supported by the assignment of an adequate amount of the time of 
teachers to its development. This should be done at the earliest possible 
moment. 

As to the Social Studies in the Curriculum. Almost the exact opposite 
is true of the subjects of study in the curriculum. Here, nearly all of the 
content desirable is at present in the courses offered in the schools. The 
material has been highly organized; and a sufficient number of teachers 
has been assigned to get the work done. However, as in the case of the 
social activities, the program in existence has never been evaluated in 
terms of results and the possibilities of a more modern organization ex- 
plored. When this is done, an organization better adapted to the ends 
sought is sure to result. And what is more, enough time can be saved for 
both teachers and pupils to take care of the needs in the related social 
problem solving activities. 


Day Hicu anp LATIN SCHOOLS 


The day high and Latin schools of Boston, as a group, offer Com- 
munity Economics in grades nine and ten and one year of United States 
History, usually in the eleventh grade. This is a meager offering. Worse 
still, it is not universal. The survey staff believes that the program of cit- 
izenship education would be furthered by greater attention to the recog- 
nized social studies: history, economics, and sociology. Students should 
have a larger part in school citizenship, interpreted as the making and 
carrying out of policies and plans in their classes and in school affairs. 
The citizenship objective would be furthered also by greater opportunity 
for students to participate directly in adult civic affairs while still in high 
school. 

In several schools members of the survey staff queried two or three 
classes as to their acquaintance with important places in Boston. Only a 
small proportion had ever seen Bunker Hill Monument, Faneuil Hall, 
North Church, or Harvard University. The survey staff believes that much 
more use should be made of the rich historical resources in Boston. 
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A related matter is the extent to which attention is given in the schools 
to current problems and materials, particularly as connected with matters 
under discussion in the class. In one school a history class was discussing 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments. Although the epoch- 
making decision of the Supreme Court had been announced the previous 
day regarding the voting of negroes in the Texas primary, no mention was 
made of the fact in the class discussion. It seemed to the survey staff that 
good opportunities to connect classroom discussions with current happen- 
ings and issues were missed altogether too often. Pupils need constantly 
to be led to see the relations of what they are learning to what is taking 
place in the world here and now. Furthermore, a major function of the 
school, especially at the secondary level, is to encourage youth to be alert 
to the current scene. The absence of daily papers, news magazines, gov- 
ernmental bulletins, and similar materials was very marked. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The pamphlet “A Handbook for Teachers on the Principles of Amer- 
ican Democracy,” Document No. 4, 1941, is one of the most competent 
documents of its kind in existence anywhere in American schools. It was 
prepared for the use of all teachers, in all grades, in classes and in home 
rooms in the public schools of the City of Boston. However, in order to 
implement its use in the schools, or, perhaps, in order to realize its philos- 
ophy and objectives in the schools, a number of things are needed, among 
them, the following: 

|. Qver-all leadership in a modern program of curriculum develop- 
ment and the improvement of teaching. 

2. Special leadership in the social studies in all grades. 

3. Administration of all schools for youth — intermediate, day high 
and Latin schools, and vocational schools — as one unit with a con- 
tinuous program of education designed to develop good citizens as 
well as specialized workers. 

From these would flow all the other things needed to bring the social 
studies program of the Boston public schools into the right relationship 
to other subjects and activities in the schools. The resources of the com- 
munity, economic and cultural, are far beyond the resources of most com- 
munities. There are many well-trained teachers eager to attack the prob- 
lem. Leadership alone is needed. 


BOOK NOTES 


The social studies teacher is concerned with the past, the present, and 
the future. New England, a section rich in historic memories, is apt to 
entice the enthusiast far down the highway of the past and leave him un- 
familiar with the broader reaches of the present. The books selected here 
are not all new. Neither are they the most profound, but they are sug- 
gestive, for through their pages one gathers an understanding of the 
people, the customs, the ideas and the ways of living of a people who have 
made a distinctive mark on our civilization. 

It is unnecessary to point to the books by Van Wyck Brooks, The 
Flowering of New England; New England: Indian Summer; and the less 
familiar —- Emerson and Others, and The Life of Emerson, for every one 
is familiar with them. Alone, the two New England volumes would be 
sufficient to an understanding of New England culture against the back- 
cround of history. Stuart Holbrook, writing in the introduction of New 


England Comes Back, by Lawrence Dame, (Random House, N. Y. 1940) 
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says, “Among the innumerable pleasant myths held by many Americans 
is one to the effect that the flowering of New England’s intellect stopped 
and began to wither promptly at 9:15 on the night of April 27, 1882, when 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ceased to breathe.” New England Comes Back, is 
the story of how New England put the skids under the depression, brought 
about an amazing business revival. It is full of stories of Yankee ingenuity, 
and of how one section has modified its traditions to meet the changing con- 
ditions of a changing world. More critical, but extremely readable, is A 
Southerner Discovers New England, by Jonathan Daniels, (Macmillan 
Company, N. Y., 1940). It is a rambling account of wandering through- 
out New England from Long Island to Passsamaquoddy, smelling fish and 
sea-weed and nosing into the mores of a people who do not take kindly to 
inquisitions. He leaves a troubled thought in our minds, “A window on 
the water on Beacon Street looks in on the old land in a new world, rich 
and troubled and strange. But good Bostonians have no more to fear now 
than the first Bostonians did. Tobin and Cabot can make it what they 
will.” I wonder? 


Out of Connecticut came a procession of people who found a way .. . 

a way to settle in Ohio . . . a way to explore the South Seas and Siberia 
. a way to sell the goads they made, from door to door . . . peddlers, 
explorers, Yankee inventors, soldiers, whalers, business men and states- 
men... all people the book, They Found A Way, Connecticut's Restless 
People, by Iveagh H. Steny and William H. Garrigus, (Stephen Daye 
Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 1938). It is not a new book, but it is a book filled 
with history and vivid interpretations of the people and temper of Con- 
necticut past and present. A state which is only 34.1 per cent Yankee and 
still New England. Stagecoach North, by W. Storrs Lee, (The MacMillan 
Company, N. Y., 1941) is an account of the first generation in the state 
of Vermont. Middlebury, Vermont between 1791] and 1841 is a cross-sec- 
tion of isolated New England, its life and culture. Here one visits the 
* country store, the kitchen and the pantry, attends town meeting and goes 
to church, where berry-picking on the Sabbath was a sin akin to horse 
thievery, and where the spirit that made Vermont was and still is. Split- 
rail fences, covered bridges, calf-bound volumes of sermons are part of 
its history and life. Perhaps its inventive genius has faded but the stub- 
bornness, the slow humor, the strong convictions still remain. A compan- 
ion to this volume should be Vermont 1s Where You Find It, by Keith 
Jennison, (Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1942). A book of stories and 
pictures, so rich and rare as warm the heart of all New England lovers. 
Companion volumes are The Maine Idea, and New Hampshire. The dry 
Yankee humor, the curt, brittle speech one hears over the back fence up- 
country is punctuated throughout with pictures of scenes and people every- 
one has met and seen, and has wanted to preserve. The Heart of New 
Hampshire, by Cornelius Weygandt, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1944) 
is a book of people and places, old ways of life and thought that are 
passing, folklore and home crafts, country auctions and talk at corner 
stores. A wealth of material on New England is stored within its pages 
by a writer who has an understanding heart because he is a New Hamp- 
shireman. We Took to the Woods, by Louise D. Rich, (J. P. Lippincott 
Company, N. Y. 1942) is a tale far off the beaten track, something more 
than an adventure story, more than simple nature study and the great 
lonely outdoors, it is an entirely new way of life. The best chapter for the 
social studies teacher is the one entitled “Aren’t the children a problem?” 


It would be difficult to pick the best in recent biography, but here are 
two or three samplings. Yankee from Olympus, Justice Holmes and His 


Family, by Catherine D. Bowen, (Atlantic Monthly Press Book, Boston, 
1944) is vivid, novelized history of the Holmes family against the back- 
ground of late nineteenth century Boston and Cambridge. It is good read- 
ing, but dangerous stuff, for it tends to make of Mr. Holmes a legend. 
Stories and anecdotes, which may or may not be true are scattered 
throughout the book. It makes excellent reading, but is it history? The 
book does, however, photograph the growth of a great mind and spirit, a 
mind capable of interpreting the Constitution within the framework of 
social growth and yet strong enough to protect personal liberty and in- 
dividual freedom. The Gentleman from Massachusetts, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, by Karl Schriftsgiesser, (Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 1944) is 
a book which should be required reading at this time. It is the story of 
how politics undermined and destroyed the scholar. It is not a nice pic- 
ture. The picture of a man who had all the possibilities of greatness but 
who failed, failed because of ambition, selfishness, party loyalty before 
national responsibility, whose greatest achievement was his ability to get 
out the vote, and whose only title to fame was that he wrecked treaties 
under Cleveland, McKinley, Taft and finally the greatest achievement of 
his career—the wrecking of the Versailles Treaty and Wilson’s plan of a 
League of Nations. It is bitter, vitrolic expose of a little, dangerous, man. 
Fully a third of the book is devoted to the fight over the League of Na- 
tions. That part should be read by every teacher of American History. 
Perhaps the author goes too far when he asserts that the real memorial to 
Senator Lodge is the present world war. Boys in Men’s Shoes, by Harry E. 
Burroughs, (Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1944) written by the man who 
came as a boy emigrant from Russia, became a newsboy, and eventually 
a successful Boston lawyer, and awakened a smug Boston populace to the 
neglected need of the newsboys of the city. The result was the Burroughs 
Foundation. The book is the story of this work. It is a good book for 
those disturbed over delinquency. It contains practical ideas and work- 
able solutions for improving the welfare of boys and the achieving of bet- 
ter citizenship. But you do not always have a Harry E. Burroughs to carry 
out the job. 


Town Meeting Country, by Clarence M. Webster (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, N. Y. 1945) is an excellent addition to the Folkways series. Witty, 
vigorous, and historically accurate this book reveals the New England 
Town as the orbit around which the community evolved, and focuses at- 
tention upon the town meeting and the social strata which makes up New 
England. It should be read with care, and it will be read with enjoyment 
by all who study New England. Young readers will find The Story of New 
England by Marshall McClintock, with lithographs by C. H. DeWitt 
(Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1941), fascinating both in story and picture. 
Two pamphlets, Connecticut at the Start of Her Fourth Century, Curric- 
ulum Laboratory Bulletin 4, Connecticut State Department of Education, 
is the story of the evolution of Constitutional Government in the State of 
Connecticut, and Vermont Public Schools, published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, November 15, 1943, is a report of a committee on 
post-war education in that state. Both pamphlets are obtainable on re- 


quest. 


A more detailed account of Connecticut’s plans for education may be 
had by writing the Connecticut State Department of Education and ask- 
ing for Bulletin 37, The Redirection, Reorganization and Retooling of 
Secondary Education which was published in August, 1944. 


NEWS 


The spring meeting of the Association at Harvard University had 
several excellent sessions. Professor Carl J. Friedrich of Harvard Univer- 
sity addressed the Friday afternoon session on “The Changing Pattern of 
Government.” He referred to F. A. Hayck’s recent book, The Road to Serf- 
dom in quite critical terms and countered with the thesis that planning is 
necessary and may be democratic. Mention was made of the streamlining 
of Congress, and of the new importance of Congress as representing the 
people. Propaganda was discussed as an important factor in America, 
Professor Friedrich urging more and not less of propaganda. He pointed 
out that Metropolitan Boston is a metropolitan community without a met- 
ropolitan government and that planning is needed to bring some order 
out of chaos. He spoke of the Great Boston contest for better plans. In- 
cidentally, Professor Friedrich was leader of the team that won first prize. 


Professor Hugh W. Babb said that the challenge before the United 
States is clear. If we can give Europe something which will restore her 
faith in democracy, we can maintain our position as a leader; if we fail 
Russia will have a program to offer in both political and economic fields. 
The primary difference, he said, between the United States and Russia lies 
in the bases of policy. Our Constitution guarantees man’s rights as being 
natural and inalienable, thus emphasizing the moral concept. The Soviet 
constitution gives a set of rights but sees them merely as an inevitable 
growth or change controlled in accord with the laws of matter. As a re- 
sult, Soviet actions are not based on moral reason but natural law. The 
rights of man are constantly shifting as the productive forces of society 
change. Stalin believes the present Constitution to be so organized that it 
gives men freedom from exploitation and want since the state controls 
the means for production. 


Professor John J. Mahoney of Boston University said that the aim of 
civic education is to get the people to live together in a democratic way. 
He suggested 10 factors in the making of a moral citizen: (1) Each person 
must give allegiance to the democratic way of life, understanding it in 
both its economic and social phases as well as its political. (2) There 
must be an application of the basic principles of political democracy. 
(3) Citizens must develop a keen interest in democratic action. (4) In- 
telligence must be applied to the conduct of political affairs. (5) Inter- 
group understandings, respect and good will must be developed. (6) 
Trained, responsible political leadership must be made available. (7) A 
law abiding citizenry must be created. (8) Economic democracy must 
be studied, taught and practiced. (9) Needed cooperative attitudes 
should be so much a part of life as to be almost automatic. (10) A trans- 
lation of the teachings of the highest religious principles into civic be- 
havior is essential. 


Professor Mahoney also stated that our greatest weakness in our civic 
education lies in the fact that our objectives are not clear and our pro- 
cedures are not challenging. 


Among the highlights of the conference was the interesting talk by 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, Robert F. Bradford, who spoke on 
“Pressure Groups and American Politics.” Following are some. discon- 
nected excerpts of his talk. “Let us understand that pressure groups are 
not all good or all bad. Most of them have at least one common object: 
to force the attention of the legislative or executive branch of the govern- 
ment to adopt a course of action desired by the group. 
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“It is important to appreciate that the phenomenon of pressure groups 
is not a new one. One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
for its national influence, was the American Philosophical Society, 
founded by Benjamin Franklin. Discussions, ideas and policies dissem- 
inated through the provinces of this organization shi..ed, perhaps, more 
than any other single factor the thought of the men who combined to bring 
about our Revolution. On a smaller scale were the Committees of Corres- 
pondence. The American Philosophical Society was essentially an idea 
group, while the Committees of Correspondence were action groups. 


“In our own day we have seen planks inserted into political platforms 
of each of the great parties for the sole purpose of attracting the ‘farm 
vote, the ‘labor vote,’ or the “Better treatment of American Indian vote.’ 
Parties have become more and more products of ‘machines’ rather than 
being the mechanism for carrying out political ideas. But as the party di- 
vision between parties have become more obscure, a new mechanism has 
taken the place of what in the European democratic countries have be- 
come separate parties. Thus, we have the development of the lobby. The 
lobby has many forms, the most vicious being the professional represent- 
ing a wholly selfish interest. Over the last few years this lobby business 
has increased by leaps and bounds. 


“The bloc, another form of pressure group, is more truly the Amer: 
ican cousin of the European development of the pressure group. Blocs 
here are temporary alliances within the framework of the two great parties 
for the influencing of certain types of legislation. The most permanent 
bloc is the South, but equally significant are the silver bloc, the beet sugar 
bloc and the beef bloc. 


“The third form of pressure group is a form of which we are coming 
to hear more and more — the Action Committee. This development is 
recent only in its present manifestations. It is similar to the Committees 
of Correspondence in the days of the Revolution. It is an attempt to reach 
and organize the people back home. The most successful demonstration 
of this type of pressure group was the Political Action Committee. I say 
successful because its organization reached into places where politics 
was as unknown as Sanskrit; its methods were alert, up-to-date, and intel- 
ligent. For good or bad, in my judgment, the pressure group is here to 
stay as a force to be reckoned with in American politics.” 


A stirring conference on the Soviet Union was held at Boston Uni- 
versity in February under the sponsorship of the Massachusetts Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. Well attended in spite of a severe snow- 
storm, the meeting was lively and provocative. After a general talk by 
Andrew Steiger who gave a sympathetic and encouraging picture of the 
progress made by the world’s largest nation, the meeting divided into pan- 
els on the senior high school, junior high school and elementary levels. 
While the details varied in each panel, it was generally agreed that in 
studying this great nation as in studying any great nation, it is well to first 
get acquainted with the geography of the land. Next comes a study of the 
people and their customs through literature, music and other approaches. 
The political approach is the last to make, and would not be made at all 
at the elementary level. 


Four lectures by distinguished Chinese scholars were given at the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston on successive Satur- 
day mornings in March under the auspices of the United China Relief. 
The subjects and speakers were: 

The Present Status of the Chinese Language Chao Yuen-Ren 


Chinese Thought Hu Shih 
China’s Post-war Problems Chan Wing-Tsit 
Chinese-American Cultural Relations Chih Meng 


Those who attended the lectures were given the opportunity to order 
printed copies. There is a limited number available to others. Send $1.00 
for the set of four lectures to the United China Relief, 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


In Barre, Vermont, a History Committee has been sct up under the 
chairmanship of Eleanor Bailey which is working out a series of units of 
work for grade eight. The fifth grade teachers there are also working out 
a social studies program. 


It is interesting to note the large number of inter-group and _ inter- 
cultural conferences that have been held this past winter, some under the 
sponsorship of school departments, others under the sponsorship of other 
civic groups. 


Congratulations go to D. C. Heath and Company and to Silver 
Burdett and Company, both of which are observing their 60th anniversary 
this year. Late in 1885 the publishing firm of Ginn and Heath was dis- 
solved and the new firm, established by Daniel Collamore Heath, started 
on its way with thirteen books and eleven pamphlets. These were chiefly 
in science and modern languages, two subjects that Mr. Heath had the 
vision to anticipate would play an important part in future school cur- 
riculums. In a recent interview Mr. Dudley R. Cowles, President of D. C. 
Heath and Company, said, “Sixty is a fine age. We are old enough to 
profit by our experience; young enough to look ahead with enthusiasm, 
to redouble our efforts, and to do our share in meeting the new and dif- 
ficult demands the post-war world will make on American schools and 
American publishers.” 

Edgar O. Silver, founder of the Silver Burdett Company, would 
scarcely recognize the offspring of his humble publishing business he set 
up in Boston in 1885. His list of one item, The Normal Music Course, has 
grown and expanded to include basic texts in the major subjects on both 
primary and secondary levels, and Silver Burdett Company has emerged 
as one of the leading textbook publishing houses with offices in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


It has come to our attention that Boston University is to continue its 
program on Intergroup Education during the Summer Session. Some 
scholarships are available for those who are interested in studying inter- 
group problems. 


The Harvard Social Studies Workshop for 1945 will focus attention 
on education about: (1) United States history and geography; (2) inter- 
national relations; and (3) intercultural education. Teachers from 
Canada will have an opportunity to study problems of special interest to 
them as Canadians. Experienced, qualified teachers and administrators 
who desire to work on specific problems of their own choosing may do so. 
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From Connecticut we hear that a social studies institute was held 
March 5 at Bacon Academy in Colchester with about 100 present. The 
spring meeting of the Connecticut Social Studies Teachers’ Association 
was held April 7 at Hartford. The morning session discussed Connecticut 
history, while the afternoon session consisted of a panel discussion of 
labor-management relations. A regional meeting is to be held in May in 
New London. It looks as though the Connecticut social studies people 
were on the job. 


From Rhode Island we learn that a state-wide meeting of the Rhode 
Island Civic and Historical Project was held this spring at the Rhode Is- 
land College of Education in Providence. Work is going forward on the 
task of compiling material that is usable in the classroom. We received 
an interesting news item concerning the maps made by fifth grade pupils 
in the Hope Valley elementary school. 


An interesting report on youth activities was sent from Caribou, 
Maine, by two high school pupils, Elsie Sjostedt and Arlene Pinkham. This 
report shows a unique interrelationship between community and school 
activities. The Lions Club and the School Department combined to donate 
money which resulted in the development of a playground and swimming 
pool, where as many as a thousand youngsters have been taken care of on 
a hot summer’s day. Many children were given regular swimming lessons. 
Meetings of Stamp and Camera Club, Commercial Club, National Honor 
Society, School Council, Nurses Aides, are a regular part of the school’s 
social life. 


The culmination of all activities, and surely a dream being realized, 
is the new Recreation Center which had its opening on Christmas night. 
Plans were begun last spring when questionnaires were filled out by stu- 
dents. who declared themselves unanimously in favor of a place to go 
“just for fun.” During the summer a student committee and adult commit- 
tee looked for a suitable place. Plans were then quickly made for the or- 
ganization and direction of the project. There are two groups who have 
been organized to direct the center. The Senior Committee consists of 
adults while the Junior Committee consists of students. Both committees 
work hard to make the Center the success that it is. 


Called the T A C (Teen-Age Canteen), it has 300 paid members after 
less than two months’ operation. Membership costs one dollar per person 
each season. Part of the money from membership fees and contributions 
have been used to purchase a piano, a juke box, a dart board, ping-pong 
and pool tables, checkers, bingo, and playing cards. There is also a coca- 
cola bar and in the lobby a large fireplace. ° 


Editor’s Comment: This surely is an interesting account of the working 
together of young people and adults on a common project. It is the sort of 
thing urged as necessary for a training in democratic leadership. The willing 
cooperation on the part of the school on this project is quite in contrast to the 
attitude of more than one community where the school chooses to ignore the 
Youth Canteens. Does the social studies department of a school have any ob- 
ligation or interest in the rapidly growing canteen movement? 


Miss Mary J. Hamilton of Lewiston, Maine high school reports that 
the Civies classes in the freshman year make a rather complete study of 
Maine. This year’s project was tied in with a Junior Red Cross undertak- 
ing. The classes made a communal album which they will exchange for a 
similar album from some location in Brazil. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


The United States Treasury in Washington will send upon request: 
The Bretton Woods Proposals and Questions and Answers on the Fund and 
Bank of the Bretton Woods Proposals. Other material on the Bretton 
Woods Conference which may be obtained includes: Recommendations of 
Economists for United States Approval of the Bretton Woods Monetary 
Agreements, Economists’ Committee on the Bretton Woods Program, 234 
Littauer Center, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts; The Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments, report of the Independent Bankers Association, Sauk Center, Min- 
nesota; Practical International Financial Organization Through Amend- 
ments to Bretton Woods Proposals, American Bankers Association, 22 East 
40th Street, New York City; The Bretton Woods Proposals, Finance De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C.; 
The Bretton Woods Plan to Prevent International Financial Chaos by Ed- 
ward E. Brown, reprinted from Commerce Magazine, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Information about the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals is available from 
the following sources: Dumbarton Oaks Documents on International Or- 
ganization, Together with Chart and Questions and Answers, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C.; Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y.: 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, A Comparison with the League of Nations 
Covenant, United Nations Educational Campaign, conducted jointly by 
the American Association for the United Nations and the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace; The Role of the Economic and Social 
Council Proposed at Dumbarton Oaks by Leo Pasvolsky, special assistant 
to the Secretary of State, reprinted from /nternational Conciliation No. 
409, March, 1945, and published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. 

The Council for Democracy, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York, will send upon request as many copies as you need of a pamphlet 
called UNRRA: Organization, Aims, Progress which gives a complete pic- 
ture of the work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. Another worthwhile pamphlet is The Negro in America: How 
We Treat Him and How We Should. Other bulletins of the Council for De- 


mocracy which are free upon request treat a number of timely topics. 


Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5255 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, 
Illinois, will send, upon the receipt of 10c, a miniature set of Democracy 
Charts in colors, mounted in desk easel form. 


Two challenging pamphlets published recently by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York, may be 
purchased for 10c each. In Small Farm and Big Farm Carey McWilliams 
does not pull his punches. He says authoritatively that agricultural activ- 
ities are being taken over, more and more, by such non-agricultural inter- 
ests as the canners; power, fertilizer, and transportation companies; and 
banks. He attacks the illusion that farmers are well organized for the pro- 
tection of their interests on the economic and political fronts. Although 
there is a widening gap between large and small farmers, our chief con- 
cern should be what is happening to the people who work the land. 

Veteran’s Guide by Dallas Johnson is a handbook which addresses 
itself to the problems facing our ex-service men and women. It explains 
their legal rights, how to make the most of them, how to avoid red tape, 
and where to go for further help with individual problems. All the facts 
in the handbook have been carefully checked with the government and 
private agencies concerned. It is a fitting sequel to Facts and Tips for 
Service Men and Women which was published last year. 
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“Resournce.Full America 


A DIORAMA OF THE ARSENAL 
THAT’S DEFEATING YOUR ENEMY 


This classroom project discloses our 
ability to wage war and win the peace. 
Students enjoy studding this “action” 
map with flags bearing colorful pictures 
of our resources. Accompanying key 
indicates where our coal, cotton, cattle 
and 40 other products are _ found. 
44” x 32” map and 250 flags, all varnish- 
protected. You also receive a Gazetteer 
of 24 pages, 12” x 9”, abundantly packed 
with tacts about our Weather, National 
Parks, Highest Mountains, Airline Dis- 
tances, etc., 21 challenging features for 
now and all through the postwar years. 
Resource-Full America’s popularity is 
due to the fact that it delivers uca- 
tion the easy, visual way. 


Board mounted edition; eyelets for hanging, complete $2.95 postpaid 


Standard edition; folded, in embossed leatherette cover, complete $1.50 postpaid 


Send money with order or ask for ten days’ approval 


c. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 82A Lexington Avenue, 
Educational Department New York 16, N. Y. 


The New England Association of 


Social Studies Teachers 


OFFICERS, 1945 


President Mildred P. Ellis, High School, Framingham, Mass. 


Vice-President—Ruhl J. Bartlett, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Kenneth Bernard, Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, 688 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Dues: $1.00 which includes subscription to THE NEW ENGLAND 
SOCIAL STUDIES BULLETIN 


Joint membership in the Association and The NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES: $3.75, which includes subscriptions to 
both the Bulletin and Social Education. 
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